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(Continued from page 111.) 


In 1503, ‘about ten years before 
Luther began the reformation, and 
during the reignof Ladislaus, king 
of Hungary and Bohemia, a dread- 
ful persecution broke out against 
that class of his subjects, who held 
the principles of the Waldenses.’ 

Jones devoted several pages to 
the calumnious charges of the Ca- 
tholics, against the Waldenses at 


that period, and their refutation of‘ 


them. One of which was, ‘That 
they showed no reverence to sacred 
places.’ To defend themselves a- 
gainst this charge they say, ‘That 
neither the place nor the pulpit 
makes a man holy—and those are 
greatly deceived who think the bet- 
ter of themselves because of the 
dignity of the place. For what was 
greater than Paradise, or what more 
pure than heaven? Notwithstand- 
ing which, man was driven. out of 
Paradise because he sinned there; 
and the angels were expelled from 
heaven that they might be an exam- 
ple to all succeeding ages, teaching 
us that it is neither the place nor 
its grandeur and dignity, but inno- 
cence of life that makes a man holy.’ 
‘Let us hear them fin their de- 
fence]’ says Jones, ‘upon the sub- 
ject of revenge. ‘The Lord know- 
ing that we should be delivered up, 
said ‘Beware of men.’ But he ne- 
ver teaches or counsels his elect to 
slay any one, but on the contrary to 
‘love their enemies.” When the dis- 
ciples said to‘him, ‘Shall we call for 
fire from heaven and consume them?’ 
Christ answered, Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of,’ Alsothe Lord said 


P 





to Peter,‘Put upthy sword into its 


place,’ &c. Besides, temporal dis- 
tresses ought to be sustained with 
patience, for in them nothing hap- 
pens that is new. Whilst we are 
here, we are the Lord’s threshold, 
to be beaten like corn when it is sep- 
arated from the chaff.’ Page 63. 
Luther and Calvin became con- 


spicuous in the work of reformation 


soon after that time, but neither they 
—their associates or followers, so 
taught the doctrine of love and non- 
resistance. I have never heard of a 

otestation’ against war, by either 
Luther or Calvin, and from silence 
it is very evident that they were in 
unity with it. Indeed, it might. have 
required considerable self-conflict, in 
order that the spirit of peace & love 
should have the ascendency in their 
own breasts. It cannot be, denied 
that they were aspiring ofter popu- 
larity, and we know that this can on- 
ly be attained in a sinful world, thro’ 
a display of talents; that even if they, 
were convinced of the inconsistency 
of war with the christian profession, 
itwould have circumscribed their 
field of operation to have adbered to 
such conviction. And because they 


suffered this root of antichrist to re- 
main untouched, their admirers have 
thought it best to let it remain, lest. 


in destroying it the cther relies of 
popery should be overthrown. 


I will note another charge against 


these Waldenses. ‘One, more charge 
against them is, that they compelled 
their pastors to follow some trade. 
‘We do not think it necessary,’ say. 
they, ‘that our pastors should work 
for bread. They might be qualified 
to instruct us, if we could maintain 
them without their own labour, but 
our poverty has no remedy. 
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It is certainly worthy of remark, 
and deserving of serious considera- 
tion, that this Church was sustained 


under all its sufferings and persecu-| 


tions with its principles & doctrines 
so purely primitive, and with such 
evident proofs of true discipleship 
while its pastors were obliged to earn 
their subsistence by their own la- 
bour. ‘This, although they seem to 
have wished it were otherwise, was 
truly apostohcal; and blessed to them 
wae that ‘poverty’ from which they 
hadno remedy. My view of this 
part of the subject may be a solitary 
one, but I fully believe that while 
within the reach of the ‘antichristian 
power of Rome, a firm adherence to 
principle kept them in poverty, and 
poverty prevented their rising thro’ 
scholastic education into that ‘wis- 
dom of the world’ which ‘is foglish- 
ness with God; and from hence 
their preservation. It is evident 
from the letter of the New Testa- 
ment, whenever the defection of the 
Church was adverted to, that the 
spirit of apostacy would be led tor- 
ward under the mask of learning. 
We know this to have been true; un- 
til antichrist could rise no higher, 
nor streach his power eny further, 
under the specious name of the Ho- 
jy Mother Church. And I am far 
from believing that he has yet dis- 
continued his endeavors to circum- 
vent the pure principle of the gospel 
through this medium, We have on- 
ly to open our eyes upon facts, and 
see the conflicting opinions of learn- 
ed men, to convince usthat it is un- 
safe to place our confidence in them. 
But some of my readers may feel 
disposed to accuse me of unjustly 
aspersing the opinions of the whole 
body of ‘divines.’ Should it appear 
80 to any one, let it be remembered 
that I expect no pecuniary compen- 
sation for my exercise in relation to 
this subject, while they are support- 
ed by others in their clashing togeth- 
er. Ihowever at least believe my- 


the character of the human beart; 
and of the world of man; and with 
the motives by which they are actu- 
ated; that f am not under the neces- 
sity of expressing myself in ambigu- 
ous terms, fiom an apprehension of 
consequences. We know indeed 
that the popes and their countless 
subordinate «fficers—that Luther and 
Calvin, and their cotemporaries— 
and almost the whole of those called 
divines to the present times; have 
either encouraged or sanctioned 
carnal warfare. Now it is as obvious 
as the day, that noone will discard 
it and embrace the non-resisting 
principle, until convinced of the fal- 
libility of all these; or of any one of 
them to whose opinion there is an 
inclination to a deference. I frank- 
ly avow it is my primary object, to 
pull down, as much as shall be in 
my power, this system of war, and 
to substitute in its place the reign of 
peace: and if knowing that all its pil- 
lars would fall with it, this would 
be no hindrance, since! believe 
the Lord would raise up new ones, 
bearing the insigna of love. And 
also respecting the millenium, I hope 
to be enabled to adduce convincing 
proofthat it commenced with the 
gospel dispensation+that the true 
Church has ever existed in this 
state, and that it cannot possibly ex- 
istin any other. Having been so 
much in the ‘wilderness,’ a part of 
evidence must be of a circumstantial 
nature; but let us be willing to allow 
its full weight in our deliberations. 
Says Jones, ‘The enemies of the 
Waldenses, while they stigmatize 
them as heretics, and think no cru- 
elty too horrid to be inflicted upon 
them, on account of their opposition 
to the whole system of the papal ‘hi- 
erarchy, are, nevertheless constrain- 
ed by the force of truth, to bear the 
most honorable testimony to their in 
tegrity, uprightness, and exemplary 
deportment, which so conspicuously 
characterised this denomination of 
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attend to the testimony of their ad-, 
versaries. 

An ancient inguisitor, to whose! 
writings against the Waldenses I had 
occasion torefer in a former section, 
thus describes them: ‘These here- 
tics are known by their manners and 
conversation, for they are orderly and 
modestin their behaviour and de- 
portment. They avoid all appear- 
ance of pride in their dress; they 
neither indulge in finery of attire, 
nor are they remarkable for being 
mean andragged, They avoid com- 
merce, that they may be free from 
deceit or falsehood. They get their 
livelihood by manual industry, as 
day-laborers, or mechanics, and 
their teachers are weavers or tailors. 
They are not anxious about amass- 
ingriches, but content themselves 
with the necessaries of life. They 
are chaste, temperate and sober. 
They ab-tain from anger. Even 
when they work they either learn or 
teach. In like manner also their wo- 
men are very modest. They avoid 
backbiting, foolish jesting, and levity 
of speech, especially abstaining from 
lies or swearing, not so much as mak- 
ing use of the common asseverations 
‘in truth,’ for certain,’ or the like; 
because they regard these a3 oaths 
—contenting themselves with simp- 
ly answering ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 

Jones produces several testimo- 
nies corroborative of the above, and 
of similar import, but the following 
though brief, is candid and fully to 
the purpose. ‘Samuel de Cassini, a 
Franciscian friar, speaking of them 
in his ‘Victoria Trionfale,’ explicitly 
owns in what respect their faith was 
incorrigible and vile, when he says, 
‘That all the errors of these Walden- 
ses consisted in this—that they de- 
nied the church of Rome to be the 
holy mother church, and would not 
obey her traditions.’ 

‘Jacobus de Riberia,’ a persecut- 
ing Catholic,acknowledges that they 
‘were sowell instructed in the holy 
scriptures, that he had seen peasants, 





who could repeat the book of Job 
verbatim; and several others who 
could perfectly repeat all the New 
Testament.’ 

In the time of a great persecution 
of the Waldenses of Morindal and 
Provence, a certain monk was de- 
puted by the bishop of Cavailon, to 
hold a conferrence with them, that 
they might be convinced of their er- 
rors, and the effusion of blood pre-~ 
vented. But the monk returned in 
confusion, owning that in his whole 
life he had not known so much of the 
scriptures as he had Jearned during 
those few days that he had been con- 
versing with the heretics. The bish- 
op,however,sent among them a num- 
ber of doctors, young men who had 
lately come from theSarbonne,which, 
at that time was the very centre of 
theological subtilty, at Paris. One. of 
these publicly owned that he had un- 
derstood more of the’doctrine of sale | 
vation from the answers of little chil- 
dren in their catechisms, than by all 
the disputations he had _ ever before 
heard.’ Page 10. 

‘But of all the Catholic writers 
who have treated of the Waldenses, 
there is none whose testimony is 
more important than Reinerious 
Saccho.’ ‘He had apostatized from 
their profession; was ‘by merit rais- 
ed to the bad eminence’ of an inquis- 
itor inthe Catholic church, and of 
course became one of their bitterest 
persecutors. He wrote a book ae 
gainst them (A. D. 1258) from which 
Ihave already quoted largely in a 
former section. ‘Of all the sects 
that have risen up against the 
church of Rome,’ says he, ‘the Wal- 
denses have been the most prejudi- 
cial and pernicious, inasmuch as 
their opposition has been. of long 
continuance. Add to which, that.this 
sect has become very general, for 
there is scarcely a country to be 
foundin which this heresy is not 
pjanted. And, while all other sects 
beget in people a dread and horror 
of them on account of their blasphe- 
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mies against God, this, on the con- 
trary, hath a great appearance of 
Godliness, for, they live righteous!y 
before men, believe rightly concern- 
ing God in every particular, holding 
all the articles contained in the 
{Apostles’} creed, but hating and 
reviling the church of Rome, and on 
this subject they are readily believ- 
ed by the people.’ 

‘The first lesson, says he in ano- 
ther place, ‘that the Waldenses teach 
those whom they bring over to their 
party, is to instruct what kind of 
persons the disciples of Christ ought 
to be, and this they do by the doc- 
trines of the evangelists and apostles, 
Saying that those only are the follow- 
ers of the apostles who imitate their 
manner of life. Inferring trom 
thence,’ says he, ‘that the pope, the 
bishops and the clergy, who possess 
the riches of this world, and make 
them the object of their pursuit, do 
not tread in the footsteps of the apos- 
tles, and therefore are not the true 
guides in the church; it never hav- 
ing been the design of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ to commit his chaste and 
well beloved spouse to those who 
would rather prostitute her by their 
bad example and ebominable works, 
than preserve herin the same state 
of purity in which they at first re- 
ceived her—a virgin, chaste and 
without spot.’ 

‘The same author (says Jones) has 
furnished us with an interesting ac- 
count of the manner in which the 
Waldenses privately disseminated 
their principles‘ameng the gentry; 
and a proper attention to it will suffi- 
ciently explain tothe reader the a- 
mount of various charges brought 
against them from time to time, by 
the Catholic writers, viz. that they 
allowed their women to teach. It 
seems to have been a common prac- 
tice for their teachers, the more rea- 
dily to gain access for their doctrine 
among persons in the higher ranks 
of life, to carry with them a small 
hox of trinkets, or articles of dress, 


land Reinerious thus describes the 
manner in which they were wont to 
introduce themselves. 

‘Sir, will you please to buy some 
rings, orseals, or trinkets? Madam, 
will you look at my handkerchiefs, 
or pieces of needle-work for veils: 
I can afford them cheap.’ If afier 
the purchase the company ask, Have 
jyou any thing more’ the salesman 
would reply ‘O yes, I have com- 
modities far more valuable than 
these, and I will make you a present 
of them if you will protect me from 
the clergy.’ Security being promis- 
ed, on he would go. ‘The inestima- 
ble jewel I spoke of, is the word of 
God, by which he communicates his 
mind to men, and inftuences their 
hearts with love to him.’ ‘In the 
sixth month the angel Gabriel was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee 
named Nazareth, and so he would 
proceed with the remaining part of 
the first chapter of Luke. Or he 
would begin with the thirteenth of 
John, and repeat the last discourse 
of Jesus to his disciples. If the com- 
pany should ceem pleased, he would 
proceed to repeat the twenty-third of 
Matthew. ‘The scribes and phari- 
sees sit in Moses’ seat—Woe unto 
you; ye shut up the kingdom of hea- 
ven against men; for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to go in. Woe un- 
to you, ye devour widows’ houses.’ 
‘And pray,’ should one of the com- 
pany say, ‘Against whom were these 
woes denounced think you? he 
would reply, ‘Against the clergy and 
the monks. ‘The doctors of the Ro- 
man church are pompous, both in 
ther habits and manners, they love 
the uppermost rooms, and the. chief 
seats in the synagogues, and to be 
called Rabbi, Rabbi. For our parts, 
we desireno such Rabbies. They 
are incontinent; we live in chastity, 
each with his own wife. They are 
the rich and avaricious, of whom the 
Lord says, ‘Woe unto you, ye rich, 
for ye have received vour consola- 
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tion,’ but we having food and rai- 
ment are therewith content.’ They 
are voluptuous and devour widows’ 
houses—we only eat to be refreshed 
and supported. They fight and en- 
courage wars, and command the 
poor to be killed and burnt, in defi- 
ance of the saying, ‘he that taketh 
the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 
For our parts, they persecute us for 
righteousness’ sake. They do noth- 
ing but ea. the bread of idleness. We 
work with ourhands. They monop- 
olise the giving of ivstruction, and 
‘Woe be to them that take away the 
key of knowledge.’ But among us, 
women teach as well as men; and 
one disciple, as soon as he is inform- 
ed himself, teaches another. Among 
them you can hardly find a doctor 
who can repeat three chapters of the 
New Testament by heart, but of us 
there as scarcely a man or woman, 
who doth not retainthe whole And 
because we are sincere believers in 
Christ. and all teach and enforce a 
holy life and conversation, these 
scribes and pharisees persecute us 
to death, as their predecessors did 
Jesus Christ. Page 77, 

Martin Luther left an excellent 
testimony to the virtues of the Wal- 
denses, but he left his chur¢h in a 
fighting state; at least, equally so 
with the Catholic church. Witness 
this fact, that no man can obtain a 
commission in the English army, 
without first receiving the ‘sacrament’ 
in the Episcopal or Lutheran order!! 
How great the differeace between 
this and the Waldensian church in 
many points, and in this in particu- 
lar! Which exhibits the most strik- 
ing evidence of primitive principle? 
The reader may indeed soon peruse 
a few pages, but I sincerely desire 
that this subject may not soon be 
forgotten. 

‘Tueopore Beza, the cotempora- 


ry and colleague of Calvin, in) 


his ‘Treatise of the farnous pillars of 
learning and religion,’ says; ‘As for 
the Waldenses, J may be permitted) 








to call them the very seed of the 
primitive and purer christian church, 
since they are those that have been 
upheld, as is abundantly manifest, by 
the wonderful providence of God, so 
that those endless storms and tem- 
pests by which the whole christian 
world has been shaken through so 
many succeeding ages, and the wes- 
tern parts at length so miserably op- 
pressed by,the bishop of Rome, false- 
ly so called; nor those horrible per- 
secutions which have been express- 
ly-raised against them, were ever a- 
ble so far to prevail as to make them 
bend, or yield a voluntary subjection 
to the Roman tyranny and idola- 
try.” Page 80. 

The authority of such testimonies 
from writers of acknowledged cred- 
ibility, must not only est..blish the 
truth of the existence of such a peo- 
ple and church, but also that those 
who are called the ‘first reformers,’ 
were acquainted with their history 
and their religious princi: les. 

‘Rutiineer, in the preface to his 
sermons on the book of the Revela- 
tions, [A. D..1530.] writes thus con- 
cerning the Waldenses. ‘What shall 
we say that for four hundred years 
aud more, in France, Italy, Germa- 
ny, Poland, Bohemia, and other 
countries, throughout the world, the 
Waldenses have sustained their pro- 
fession of the gospel of Christ, and 
in several of their writings, as well 
as by continual preaching, they have 
accused the pope as the rea} Anti- 
christ foretold by the apostle John, 
and whom therefore, we ought to a- 
void. These people have undergone 
divers and cruel torments, yet have 
they constantly and openly given 
testimony to their faith by glorious 
martyrdoms, and still do so €ven to 
thisday. Although it has often been 
attempted -by the most powerfu! 
kings-and princes, instigated by th 
pope, it hath been found impossih’ 
to extirpate them, for God hath fr 
trated their efforts.’ 

‘MonsiER DE Vienaux, who 
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forty years pastor of one of the 
churches of the Waldenses, in the 
vaiiies of Piedmont, and died at the 
age of eighty, wrote a treatise con- 
cerning their life, manners, and reli- 
gion, in which he says, ‘We live in 
peace and harmony one with ano- 
ther, have intercourse chiefly a- 
mong ourselves, having never min- 
gled ourselves with the members of 
the church of Rome by marrying our 
sons to their daughters, nor our 
daughters to their sons. Yet they 
are so pleased with our manners and 
customs, that Catholics, both lords 
and others, would rather have men 
and maid servants from amongst us, 
than from those of their own religi- 
on, and they actually come from dis- 
tant parts to seek nurses among us 
for their little children, finding as 
they say, more fidelity among our 
people than their own.’ He then 
gives asummary of their doctriaal 
principles. Page 81. 

The next extract that I shall offer 
from Jones’s history of the’ Walden- 
ses, is from the writings of Joun 
Mivron, who was Secretary to Oli- 
ver Cromwell. His ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
and ‘Regained,’ were written after 
that period, and having been a warm 
and active friend and advocate for 
the Waldenses, we may presume that 
impressions derived from them, en- 
tered into his poetical productions. 
I will notice his ideas of War, from 
‘Paradise Regained,’ ‘Book III,’ 
when personating the Saviour, in ad- 
dressing the fallen Spirit. This was 
first pablished in A. D. 1670.* 


«They ere who count it glorious to sub- 
due, 

By conquest far and wide, to over-run 

Large countries, and in field great bat- 
tles win, 





*This was about twenty years after 
ie first association of Frienpsg, then 
i derision called Quakers, who, by ad- 

cating primitive and peaceable prin- 

‘es, become obnoxious to the clergy 

the government; though to the lat- 
very muchin consequence of the 








Great cities by assault: what do these 


worthies, 

But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and 
enslave 

Peaceable nations, neighbouring or re- 
mote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom 
more 

Than those their conquerers, who leave 
behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they 
rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace 
destroy, 

Then swell with pride, and must be ti- 
tled Gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliver- 
ers 

Worshipt with temple, priest, and sac- 
rifice; 

One is the son of Jove, of Mars the o- 
ther; 


Till conqu’rer death discover them 
scarce men, 

Rolling in brutish vices, and deform’d; 

Violent or shameful death their due re- 
ward. 

But if there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far different be at- 
tain’d 

Without ambition, war, or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdum emi 


nent, 
By patience, temperance, &c. &c.* 
Milton 
Thosé sentimentst of Milton 


which I shall soon introduce, led to 
a conclusion that they were interwo- 
ven in those of his works which 
were dictated nearthe close of his 
life: Isay dictated, because he was 
then blind, and his daughter wrote 
them by his direction. On examina- 
tion I fiind in ‘Book XIV of ‘Paradise 





former: and of course, like the Walden- 
ses, the subjects of persecution. They 
had frequent occasion for petitioning 
Parliament;and sometimes the *Pro- 
tector,” for protection from the abuse 
of civil power. Milton must therefore 
have been acquainted with their prin- 
ciples. 


*H[e then proceeds to exemplify. if 
in the character of Jeb. 
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Lost,’ a distinct view of the two 
churches—of Christ and Anti-christ; 
which appears sufficiently illustra- 
tive to authorise an insertion in this 
place. But as opening the way for 
a proper reception, anda right esti- 
mate of it, I will first notice a reé- 
mark of David Brewster’s in his Ene 
cyclopedia, Viz: ‘The exact time 
employed in the composition of this 
poem is not ascertained, butit prob 

ably occupied his thoughts with no 
considerable interruptions of any o- 
ther literary subject, for eleven years, 
from 1654 to 1665, at which period, 
Elwood the Quaker says it was fin- 
ished.” Says Brewster again, ‘Par- 
adise Regained was writen upon a 
suggestion of Elwood’s.” I will fur- 
ther observe, for information, that 
king Charles II was restored to the] 
crown of England in 1660, at which 
time the Friends had but a short res- 





pite from persecution under the Epis- 
copalians—that about that time they 
there felt the power of the Presbyteri- 
ans during their short ascendency— 
that in 1659 several of them were 
martyred in Boston by the latter-—— 
and that in the vallies of Piedmont 
the Waldenses were then suffer- 
ing the extremes of persecution un- 
der the Roman Catholics. And I 
may add, that I have examin@d all 
this over,-and over, and on all sides, 
and cannot discover a dissimilari- 
ty in the spirits or motives of these 
oppressors; nor of those who suf- 
fered under such oppression. Well 
did Milton feel the whole weight 
of this subject. When representing 
the interview between the Angel 
and Adam—the promise of a Sa- 
vior,—his incarnation,—sufferings, 
—death,—-resurrection, & ascension; 
Adam offers the following Query:— 


“But say, if our Deliverer up to Heaven 
Must reascend, what will betide the few 
His faithful, left among the unfaithful herd, 


The enemies of truth? 
His people, who defend? 


Who then shall guide 


Will they not deal 


Worse with his followers than with him they dealt?” 


‘Be sure they will, said 
Hle tu his own a comforter 


the angel; but from heaveu 
will send, 


‘The promise of the Father who shail put 

His Spirit within them, and the Jaw of faith 

Working through love, upon their hearts shall writes 
*’fo guide them in all truth, and also arm 

With his spiritual armour; able to resist 

Satan’s assaults, and quench his fiery darts, 

W hat man can do against them, not afraid, 

Though to the death against such craelties 


With inward consolations 


recompensed, 


And oft supported so as shall amaze 

Their proudest persecutors: for the spirit 
Poured first on his apostles, whom he sends 
To evangelize the nations, then oi all 
Baptiz’d, shall them with wondrous gifts endue 
To speak all tongues, and do all miracles, 


As did their Lord before them. 


Thus they win 


Great numbers of each nation to receive | 
With joy the tidings brought from heaven: at lecgth 
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{heir ministry performed, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their story written left, 

They die; but in their room, as they forewarn, 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
W ho all the sacred mysteries of heaven 

To their owa vile advantages shall tura 

Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 

With superstitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in those written records pure, 

Though not but by the spirit understood. 

Then shall they seek to avail themselves of names, 
Places, titles, and with these to join 

Secular power, though feigning still to act 

By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 

The Spirit of God, promised alike and given 

‘Fo all believers; and from that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal power shall eaforce 

On every conscience; laws which none shall find 
Left them enroll’d, nor what the spirit within 
Shall onthe heart engrave. What will they then 
But force the spirit of Grace itself, and bind 

His consort liberty? what but unbuild 

His living temples, built by faith to stand, 

‘Their own faith, and not another’s? for on earth 

W ho against faith and conscience can be heard 
Infallible? Yet many will presume: 

W hence heavy persecution shall arise 

On all who in the worship persevere 

Of spirit and truth; the rest, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rights and specious forms 
Religion satisfied; truth shall retire 

Bestuck with sland’rous darts, and works of faith 
Rarely be found: so shall the world go on.” Milton. 


( To be continued.) 


JUSTIN. 











From the Philanthropist. 


REFLECTIONS ON WAR. 
(Concluded, from page 107.) 


THE great mass of the ¢ommunity 
are fortified by principle against fta- 
grant violations of law: for instance 
they will not commit murder—They 
will not rob on the highway, and they 
feel strongly disposed to respect and 
to secure the rights of each other, even 
at considerable sacrifices. In all these 
cases public opinton is decided, and 


the multitude are bound by the décis-! 
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ion—Bat when this arbiter of morals 
has spoken contradictorily, what a stri- 
king contrast is produced in conduct! 
The common occurrences of war, and 
the practice of slavery sufficiently ex- 
emplefy this position. 

Weare therefore warranted in say- 
ing that the great obstacle opposed to 
the estabiishment of Peace, on a per- 
manent foundation, is a certain condi- 





tion of Public opinion: and that state of 
Public vpinion is produced and con- 
tinued, with great effort and expense. 
What a wonderful system is that which 
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must be kept in operation in times of 
Peace, to make a warlike people! 

Were we to strike off the applause 
which is bestowed on military achieve- 
ments--the emoluments obtained by 
the profession of arms.——and Jay a- 
side the display of military parade, the 
war spirit would soon be extinguished 
by the sympathies of our nature, and 
the superior influence of the Gespel. 
Even in the midst of all the efforts to 
keep up the popular delusion, the be- 
lief in the unlawfulness of war, has 
sprung up, and spread into almost ev- 
ery partofthe civilized world. And 
although the prolesscrs of this dectrine 
have been despised and _ persecuted, 
yet the light which has been thrown 
on the subject, and even the sufferings 
which they have endured for refusing 
to bear arms, have, like the blood of 
martyrs, powerfully contributed to 
raise up new advocates for the cause. 

This progressive change of opinion, 
instead of exciting opposition, instead 
of affording objects for the vindictive 
arm of power to exercise itself upon, 
should be hailed by the friend ot man, 
and fostered by the hand of govern- 
ment. No man, when brought to rea- 
son on the subject, will deny that the 
abolition of war would be the greatest 
blessing to mankind, and yet few suf- 
ficiently consider that this progressive 
change of opinion which is taking 
place in relation to the unlawfulness of 
war, is tending, and with some rapidi- 
ty, to that important result. 

A simultaneous change of sentiment 
over ‘the world, without preparation, 
and, without practical demonstration, 
could not rationally be expected, Like 
all other reformations, it must be a- 
dopted and exemplified by individuals, 

Let the advocates for war survey 
the whole ground, and no longer be 
influenced by partial views. Let 
them mark the progress of martkind to 
a system of universal benevolence, 
displaying the most amiable traits in 
the human character, and bearing the 
stamp of Divine approbation.. And 
let them ask themselves the question, 
whether they are disposed to perpetu- 
ate the calamities of war, rather than 
promote that progress to melioration 
and happiness——And let them further 
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recollect that there is such a thing as 
contending against the Almighty. 

Let the friends of Peace remember 
the elevated grounds on which they 
stand, and the dignity of the cause 
they maintain. and acquire fresh confi- 
dence in Him who has thus far been 
their guide aud support. In vain have 
fines and corporal punishments been 
resorted to: in vain has the current of 
popular opinion, and the contempt of 
the politician, opposed the progress of 
humanity. An all-powerful, and suse 
taining Hand has been‘near, to raise 
them superior to every inferior consid- 
eration. 

The officers of government, to whose 
guardian care the happiness of man- 
kind is committed, should duly consid- 
er the nature of their charge. And it 
becomes a question peculiarly interest- 
ing to them, whether they are bound 
to promote or suppress that change in 
public sentiment which would realize 
the angelic anthem, “glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth, pEacE, good 
will towards men.” 

iow far it is consistent, not only to 
foster the spirit and policy of war, 
but adopt coercive measures to drive © 
the advocates for peace, by pains and 
penalties to abandon their humane and 
christian system, is a question, the so- 
lution of which ought not to be defered 
till the period'for action is over; and 
such a period will arrive to every in- 
dividual. 

Having thus briefly gone into subdi- 
visions of the subject, and thrown 
some hasty reflections before the pub- 
lic, I will now craw to a conclusion by 
glancing over the most prominent 
parts. : 

Of what has been written, this then 
is the sum; that “God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake 
unto the, fathers by the prophets,” 
promising & more pure and perfect dis- 
pensation, peculiarly characterised as 
a system of peace, did finally intro- 
duce that dispensation by the coming 
of his son,Jesus Christ, who illustrated 
it both in his life and doctrines —That 
this dispensation,intended for all, could 
be adopted by all--and that it 1s rea- 
sonab!e to suppose the superintending 
care of the first great Cause, so evi 
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dent in the whole creation, would not 
be withheld, in the moral guvernment 
of the world. But one important con- 
sideration may be suggested here. The 
gospel was designed for all,—but the 
infidelity or unfaithfulness,or defection 
of some, can never renier it unfit, in 
all its parts, fer those who are willing 
to receive it. When the Almighty re- 
veals his will, prescribes the rule of my 
actions, proffers his blessings and prov- 
idential care, it is not a preliminary 
enquiry for me to make, whether the 
whole human race will accept the of- 
fers of his goodness, and conforin to 
his precepts or not. No,it is our duty, 
as individuals, to obey, and thus the 
new dignity of becoming “the light of 
the world” is obtained. 

Whether we consider the doctrine of 
peace. as an essential part of the chris- 
tian system, or drawn from the attri- 
butes of the Deity and his designs in 
creating man—whether we refer to 
remote, or immediate effects in pro- 
ducing happiness, whether we contend 
for its practicability, on the grounds of 
a superintending Providence, or the 
tendency of human nature, to be exci- 
ted to violence by che application of vi- 
olence, or soothed into quiescence by 
the language of peace—or refer to facts 
in private or in public life—on what- 
ever subdivision of the subject we de- 
cide, the scale will be decidedly turn- 
ed in favour of peace. Hew forcible 
then must be the impression, when the 
whole subject is taken together! 

If war is contrary to the precepts 
and tenour of the gospel, and’ the de- 
signs of Providence, in creating man— 
if it is always pregnant with guilt and 
human misery, of the highest grade, 
and never a certain means of obtaining 
justice, or securing any valuable bles- 
sing, how shocking the infatuation 
which perpetuates it How laudable 
the effort to terminate it! Every tal- 
eat, every exalted sentiment, every 
class of society, may here unite in one 
dignified scheme. 

hose distinguished characters, who 
direct the efforts of enlightened minds, 
to improve the condition of men, and 
promote, by wise institutions, the com- 
fort, security and happiness of their 





laudable, more immediately subservi- 
ent to the important purpose they have 
in view, than the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of peace. 

The Ministers in the different reli- 
gious societies are bound by solemn 
obligations——by their duty to God 
and man, by the morality, the justice, 
the mercy, the meekness, the humani- 
ty, the purity, and the dignity of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, to unite in 
promoting peace and good will among 
men, They are ealled upon to break 
the shackles of a barbarous custom, 
and arise in the spirit of the gospel, 
speak peace to the tempestuous pas- 
sions of the human heart, and vindicate 
the purposes, and attributes of their 
Creator. 

REESE 


‘A LETTER 
To M. Jean-Baptiste Say, 


On the comparative expense of Free and 
Slave Labour. BY ADAM HODGSON. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


“The example of Zamoiski has 
been followed by Chreptowitz vice- 
Chancellor of Lithuania, & the Abbe 
Bryzolowski, with similar success. 
Prince Stanislaus, the king of Po- 
land has warmly patronized the plan 
of giving liberty to the peasants. He 
has enfranchised four villages near 
Warsaw, in which he has not only 
emancipated the peasants from their 
slavery, but even condescends to di- 
rect their affairs. He explained to 
me in the most satisfactory manner, 
that the grant of freedom was no 
less advantageous to the lord than 
to the peasant, provided the former 
is willing to superintend their con- 
duct for a few years, and to put them 
in the way of acting for themselves. 
He intends giving the public a par- 
ticular account of his arrangemeats, 
and will show how much he has in- 
creased the value of his estate, as 
well as the happiness of his pea- 
sants.” 

It is stated in the supplement to 
the Report of the Privy Council, in 





fellow citizens, can find no object more 
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his excellency governor Parry, an- 
swered by the honorable Joshua 
Steel, a planter of 1068 acres, in 
the parishes of St. Jobn, St. Philip, & 
St. George, in the Island of Barba- 
dues: “On a plantation of 285 slaves, 
in June 1780, viz. 90 men,82 women, 
56 boys and 60 girls, by the exer- 
tions of an able and honest manager, 
there were only 15 births, & no less 
than 57 deaths, in three years and 
three months. An alteration was 
made inthe mode of governing the 
slaves, the whips were taken from 
all the white servants, all arbitrary 
punishments were abolished, and all 
offences were tried, and sentence 
passed by a negro court. In four 
years and three months, under this 
change of government, there were 
44 births and only 41 deaths, of 
which 19 deaths were of superanu- 
ated men and women, and past la- 
lour, some above 80 years old. But 
in the same interval, the annual nett 
clearance of the estate was above 
three times more than it had been 
for ten years before.” 

If, then, it has appeared that we 
should be naturally led to infer, from 
the very constitution of human na- 
ture, that slave labour is more ex- 
pensive than the labour of free men; 
if it has appeared that such has been 
the opinion of the most eminent phi- 
losophers and enlightened traveliers 
in different ages and countries; if it 
has appeared that ina state where 
slavery is allowed ,land ts most valua- 
able in those districts where the slave 
system prevails the least, notwith- 
standing great advantages of locali- 
ty; and that in adjoining states, with 
precisely the same soil and climate, 
in the one of which slavery is allow- 
ed and in the other prohibited, land 
is most valuable in that state in 
which itis proscribed; ifit has ap- 
peared that slave labour has never 
been able to maintain its ground in 
competition with free labour, except 
where monopoly has secured high 
profits, or protecting duties afforded 


‘artificial support; ifithas appeared 


that, in every quarter of the globe, 
in proportion as the circumstances of 
the planter rendered attention to e- 
conomy more indispensible, the 
harsher features of the slave system 
have disappeared, & the condition of 
the slave has been gradually assimila- 
ted to that of the free labourer; & if it 
has appeared that the mitigation of 
slavery has been found, by experi- 
ence, to substitute the alacrity of 
voluntary labour, for the reluctance 
of compulsory toil; and that eman- 
cipation has rendered the estates on 
which it has taken place, greatly 
and rapidly more productive—I need 
not, I think, adduce additional proofs 
of the truth of the general position, 
that slave labour is more expensive 
than the labour of freemen. 





And here, perhaps, ] might safe- 
ly leave the question; yet, since 
your arguments, although of a gene- 
ral nature, and not restricted in their 
application to any peculiarity of cir- 
cumstances or situation, seem to be 
derived from a somewhat partial 
view of the state of things in the 
West Indies, I shall proceed to exa- 
mine, whether they afford any pre- 
sumption that those Islands present 
an exception to the general rule. 

The comparison which you have 
made between ihe price of slave and 
free labourin the Antilles, appears to 
me by no means to warrant the con- 
clusion you have drawn from it. 
Where the proportionjof free laborers 
is extremely small, and labour 1s ren- 
dered degrading, or at least disrepu-. 
table, by being confined principally 
to slaves, itis natural that the wages 
of free labour should be high; and 
the question is not, whether at a giv- 
en time and place, free or slave la- 
bour is the highest, but whether both 
are not higher than labour would 
be if all the community were free, 
and the principle of population were 
allowed to produce its natural effect 
on the price of labour, by maintain- 
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ing the supply and competition of 


free labourers. 

The other argument which you 
adduce, appears to me equally incon- 
clusive. You observe, “The very 
obstinacy of the planters in defend- 
ing slavery, proves that itis an ad- 
vantageous system for them.” 

And doe? man indeed,then, always 
act with an enlightened view to self- 
interes.? Is he uniforaily vigilent to 
observe, and prompt to pursue his 
real good, however remote, and re- 
quiring whatever sacrifices of pre- 
sent ease and gratification? Does 
prejudice or passion never blind or 
mislead him? nor habit render him 
slow to follow the dictates of his bet- 
ter judgment? The conversion of 
the slaves in the colonies into free 
labourers, must be a very gradual 
work, demanding much patience and 
asssiduity,—involving,possibly, some 
present risk, and requiring, it may 
be, for its complete success, the con- 
sentaneous efforts of the pleoters.Ane 
is such a task likely to be undertak- 
en spontaneously, by the body of! 
West India proprietors, whose con- 


cerns are managed by hired over-| 


sers? who consider their capital as | 
invested, ifnotina lottery, at least, 


his interest—especially if in unison 
with his prejudices and his inclina- 
tions? Ifyou should require addi- 
tional evidence, I refer you to 
Brougham’s Colonial Poliey, where 
the fact i is illustrated and explai: ed, 
jin language somewhat less courte- 
ous, indeed, than Iam willing to a- 
dopt, but with the usual force and 
ability of that powerful writer. 
Ganilh expresses his surprise, that 
an author so intelligent as yourself, 
and so well acquainted with the 
progress of society in Europe, should 
maintain the general position, that 
slave labour is cheaper than the la- 
bour of free men; but he insinvates 
some doubt whether the position 
may not be true when applied to the 
Colonies. He gives no reasons, 
however, for this idea, (for he searce- 
ly offers it as an opinion,) which de 
not apply with the same force and 
propriety to the European system; 
andafier acareful examination of 
his argument, I can really discern 
as little connection between the prin- 








'ciples he Jays down, and the infer- 
rence heseems disposed to deduce 
trom them, as between the solemn 
and repeated declarations of France, 
that she has, bona fide, abolished the 


rather in a mercantile spec ulation, | slave trade, and her extension of this 


from which it is speedily to be dis-, 
engaged, (han in landed property, 


traffic, in the eyes of Europe, to the 
very utmost limits of which her cap- 


which is to descend with all its im-|ital will admit. 


provements, to their children’s chil-| 


dren? Isnot the whole history of| 
colonial cultivation; isnot the long 
and violent opposition of the plan- 
ters to the abolition of the slave 
trade; is not the reluctance they 
evinced to breed, instead of pur-| 
chase their slaves, "when the latter 
plan was so notoriously the most ex-, 
pensive; is not their unwillingness | 





He observes: “When education 
has fitted man for one mode of exis- 
istence, it is the height of impru- 
dence suddenly toimpart to the free 
man the ideas, the sentiments, and 
the tastes of the slaye, and to the 
slave the ideas, the sentiments, and 


ithe tastes of the free man. Although, 


therefore, itappears to me to have 
been demonstrated, that the labour 
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to adopt the enlightened and profi ta- of the free man is more advantagegus 
ble suggestions of their able coun-|than that of the slave, perhaps it is 
sellor and experienced associate, leq ually true in the colonial system 
‘The Professional Planter;’ are not as itexists, that the labour of the 


all these irrefragable proofs, that the!slave is more advantageous than that 
pracuce of a_ planter, like that of of the freeman.”? Now this argument 
may be at variance with! againat the abolition of slavery in the 
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West Indies, applies equally to the 
abolition of slavery evéry-where; or 
rather, it is applicable only to sudden 
emancipation any-where. “By edu- 
cating aman as a slave, you unfit 
him for freedom.” Educate him 
then, as a free man, and you unfit 
him for slavery. If the present gen- 
eration of West India slaves are so 
tainted with the poiosn of slavery, 
that their moral constitutions can- 
not be regenerated, guard the next 
generation from the malignant influ- 
ence of this vicious system, and you 
supply the islands with more pro- 
dictive labourers, agreeably to Ga- 
nilh’s own admission. 

If he had founded his exception 
of the colonies from the operation of 
the general principle that the labour 
of free men is cheaper than that of 
slaves, on some radical distinction 
between the European and the Afri 
can race, or between European and 
colomal bondage, his argument 
would have been intelligible at least, 
ifnot conclusive. But he asserts, & 
Ithink most justly, “that the nature 
of man—white, yeilow or black, is 
every-where the same; that the pas- 
sions exercise the same empire over 
each colour, & that all equally obey 
the influence of moral and physical 
causes; and with respect to any dif- 
ference between European and Co- 
lonial bondage, he has not even al- 
luded to the subject. 

I admit, however, that some strik- 
ing distinctions exist between them; 
distinctions so little creditable either 
to your country or my own, that I re- 
joice that my subject does not com- 
pel me to insist upon them. But 
while I gladly declioe entering into 
those particulars, which place Ne- 
gro Slavery in such humiliating 
contrast with European Bondage, | 
would guard sedulously against a 
delusion which has sometimes been 
industriously circulated, that in all 
their essential characteristics they 
differ little. 

He must know littlefof the progress 








of society in Europe who can ima- 
gine, that its most degraded nation, 
in the darkest age, can supply a par- 
allel to Negro Slavery as it exists in 
the British dominions in the 19th 
century. Where, in the records of 
European history, shall we find so 
loathsome and revolting a picture of 
human degradation as has been re- 
cently exhibited to the public, in a 
little pamphlet, entitled “Negro Sla- 
very.” ‘Trusting, therefore, that I 
shall bein no danger of giving cur- 
rency toa pernicious error, I rejoice 
that the argument which I am pursu- 
ing, leads me to dwell less on those 
points in which the two systems dif- 
fer, than on those in which they a- 
gree; and I trust it will appear, from 
their coincidence in the few particu- 
lars in which I shall institute a com- 
parison between them, that so many 
of the principles from which slavery 
derives its malignant influence on 
human character are common to 
both, as to justify the conclusion, 
that the happy results which have 
followed its abolition, in the one 
case, may reasonably be anticipated 
from it in the other, 

If,inthe West Indies and America, 
the wealth of the planter is estimat- 
ed, not by the number of acres which 
he possesses, but by the number of 
his slaves, so it isin Europe. “Pea- 
sants belonging to individualsin Rus- 
sia,” says Coxe, “are the private pro- 
perty of the landholder, as much as 
implements of agriculture, or herds 
of cattle, and the value of an estate is 
estimated by the number of boors, 
and notby the number of acres.” 
“The peasants of Poland,” observes 
the same writer, ‘“‘as in all feudal 
governments, are serfs or slaves; and 
the value of an estate is not estimat- 
ed so much from its extent, as from 
the number of its peasants, who are 
transferred from one master to ano- 
ther, like so many herds of cattle. 

If, in the West Indies and Ameri- 
ca, the slave can possess no property, 
except at the will of the master, who 
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may choose to appropriate it, neither 
can hein many parts of Europe. “A 
man,” says Storch, “‘who belongs to 
another man, can possess nothing of 
his own. What he produces, what 
he acquires, is produced and acqui- 
red for the master.” “With regard 
to any capital,’ Coxe observes, 
“which the Russian peasants may 
have acquired by their industry, it 
may be seized, and there can be no 
redress, as, according to the old feu- 
dal law. which still exists, a slave 
cannot institute a process against 
his master. Hence it occasionally 
happens, that several peasants who 
have gained a large capital, cannot 
purchase their liberty for any sum, 
because they are subject, as long as 
they continue slaves, to be pillaged 
by their masters.” ‘If the slave,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “have sufficient in- 
genuity to gain money without his 
knowledge, it becomes a dangerous 
possession, and when discovered, it 
falls instantly into the hands of his 
Jord” The Russian boors,” Tooke 
remarks, “have no civil liberty; their 
children belong not to them, but to 
their manorial lord, on whose will 
they depend; they also, with their 
children, may be alienated, sold, and 
exchanged. They possess no immo- 
vable property; but they themselves 
are treated sometimes as the movable, 
sometimes as the immovable proper- 
ty of another.” 

If in the West Indies and America, 
the power ofthe master has too fre- 
quently, in practice at least, extend 
ed to the life of the slave, such has 
often been the case in Europe. In 
the state Mississippi, in 1820,a young 
planter was pointed out to me who 
had shot a runaway alave the prece- 
ding year, without the smallest no- 
tice being taken of it; a similar cir- 
cumstance had oceured on a neigh- 
bouring plantation about the same 
time. “In the west of Europe,” says 
Storch, “under the feudal system, 
the condition of the slave is much 
harder than it isin reality in Russia, 


as the master had the power of life 
and death over his Slaves.” Coxe, 
in his travels in Poland, observes, 
“Peasants belonging to individuals, 
are at the absolute disposal of the 
master, and have scarcely any posi- 
tive security, either for their proper- 
ties or their lives. Until 1768, the 
statutes of Poland only exacted a 
fine from a lord who had killed his 
slave; butin that year a decree was 
passed by which the murder of the 
peasant was made a capital crime; 
yetas the law in question requires 
such an accumulation of evidence as 
is seldom to be obtained, it has more 
the appearance of protection than 
the reality.” The same traveller 
observes, in his travels in Russia, 
“The lord, according to the ancient 
laws, had no power over the lives of 
the peasants, for ifa slave was beat 
by order of his master and died with- 
in the space of three days, the latter 
was guilty of murder, unless other 
reasons could be assigned for bis de- 
mise. But was not this almost a 
mockery of justice? For surely aman 
might be terribly chastised without 
suffering death in three days, and if 
his vassal died within that space, 
and his master was a man of conse- 
quence, who was to bring him to jus- 
tice?” 

If in the West-Indies and America, 
marriage may be rendered impracti- 
cable, or its sacred ties torn asun- 
der at the caprice of ‘a master, so 
they may in Europe. “If the slave 
marries,” says Storch, “it is because 
his master either wishes it, or allows 
it; ifhe becomes a father, his -chil- 
dren are born slaves, like himself: 
his authority over his wife and chil- 
dren is subordinate to that which 
his master exercises over them: he 
is first a slave, and then a man.” “A 
peasant in the village of Celo Molo- 
dy, near Moscow,” observes Dr. 
Clarke, ‘‘who had been fortunate e- 
nough to scrape together a little 
wealth, wished to marry his daugh- 
ter to a tradesman of the city, and of- 
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fered fifteen thousand roubles for 
her freedom—a most unusual price, 
and a much greater sum than per- 
sons of this class, situated as he was, 
will be found to possess. The ty- 
rant took the ransom, and then told 
the father that both the girl and the 
money belonged to him; and there- 
fore, she must continue among the 
number of his slaves.” 

If the negroes, (often active and 
energetis intheir own country,) are 
accused ofindolence and apathy in 
the colonies, so are the lively Rus- 
sians themselves when benumbed by 
slavery. “Other nations,” says Dr. 
Clarke, ‘speak of Russian indolence, 
which is remarkable,as no people are 
naturally more lively or more disposed 
toemployment. We may perhaps as- 
sign a cause fortheir inactivity. It is 
necessary. Can there exist excitement 
to labour, when it is certain that a 
tyrant will bereave industry of all its 
reward. ‘The only property a Rus- 
sian nobieman allows his slave to 
possess, is the food he cannot or will 
not eat himself. ‘The bark of trees, 
chaff, and other refuse, grass, and 
fish oil.” “With regard,” says Mr. 
Heber, “to the idleness of the low- 
er classes in Russia, of which we 
have heard great complaints, it. ap- 
pears that when they have an inter- 
est in exertion, they by no means 
want industry. Great proprietors, 
who never raise their abrock, such as 
Count Sheremotoff, have very rich 
and prosperous peasants.”” Again, 
“We observed a siriking difference 
between the peasants of the crown, 
and those of individuals. The for- 
mer are almost all in comparatively 
easy circumstances. Their abrock 
or rent is fixed, and as they are sure 
it will never be raised, they are more 
industrious.” 

Ifthe miseries of slavery in the 
Colonies, occasionally exasperate 
the slaves to desperation, and impel 
them to atrocities, which diffuse gen- 
eral apprehension and alarm, the 


such instances,” observes Dr. 
Clarke, “the peasants take the law 
into theirown hands, and assassin- 
ate theirlords. ‘To prevent this, the 
latter live in cities, remote from 
their own people, and altogetber 
unmindful of all that concerng their 
slaves, except the tribute they are to 
pay.” Mr. Birkbeck relates the tol- 
lowing anecdote of a planter, whom 
he met in atavern in Virginia, and 
Dr. Clarke informs us that Russia 
can supply many parallel cases. 
“One gentleman,” says Mr. Burk- 
beck, “in a poor state of health, dar- 
ed not encounter the rain, but was 
wretched at the thoughts of his fam- 
ily’s being for one night without his 
protection, from his own slaves. He 
was suffering under the effects of a 
poisonous potion, administered by a 
negro who was his personal servant.” 
Dr. Clarke observes, “Many of the 
Russian nobles dare not venture near 
their own villages, through fear of 
the vengeance they haye merited by 
their crimes.” It bas eccurred to 
myself, while in the state of Missis- 
sippi, tohear a well authenticated 
instance of a planter, who was com- 
pelling his slaves to work during a 
great part of the night, having been 
surprised asleep on the trunk of a 
tree, on which he had sat down to 
mspect them, shot with his own rifle, 
and then burnt in the ashes of their 
midnight fires; and Mr. Heber re- 
marks when in Russia, **The brother 
of alady of our acquaintance, who 
had a great distilery, disappeared 
suddenly, and was pretty easily 
guessed to have been thrown into a 
boiling copper by his slaves.” He 
adds, ‘“‘domestic servants (slaves) 








sometimes revenge themselves in @ 
terrible manner.” 

If the travellers in America find 
the prisons in the slave-states filled 
with slaves, (as I did almost Gniver, 
sally,) Mr. Heber remarks, “the pri- 
sons of Moscow and Kastroma were 





chiefly filled with runaway slaves, 


same thing occurs in Russia. “In| who were for the most part in irons.” 
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«Moral Advocate. 
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ifin passing from a free into a 


slave-states, are so obvieus as to strike 


slave state in America, the change is| the traveller immediately, as he pass- 


instantly visible, even to the most 
sareless eye, and nature herself: 


seems todroopand sicken under the, 


withering influence of slavery; the, 
case is precisely the same in Europe. | 


“The houses,” says Hall in his trav-! 


es from the one district to the other. 
In the one we find the whole country 
divided into small farms of from 100 to 
500 acres of land; on each of these 
tracts is generally erected a comfort- 
able dweliing-house, with the necessa- 
ry out-buildings, which are surrounded 


els, in America, ‘‘universally shaded | py well cultivated fields, in good or- 


with large verandchs, seemto give 
notice of a southern elimate: the 
huts round them, open to the ele- 
ments, tel! a less pleasing tale: they in- 
form the traveller he has eatered a 
Jand of freemen and slaves. and he be- 





holds the scene marred with wretched | 
dwellings, and wretched faces! And! 
if the miserable condition of the negro 
leave him mind for 
mnight laugh in his chains, to see how 
slavery has stricken the land with ug- 
liness. The smiling villages and hap- 
py population of the eastern and cen- 
tral states, give place to the splendid 
equ pages of a few planters, and a 
wretched negro population, crawling a- 
mong filthy hovels. For villages, af- 
ter crossing the Susquehanna, there 
are scarcely any: there are only plan- 
tafions—the very name speaks vol- 
umes!” My own personal observation 
enabies me to subscribe to the fidelity 


: 
rellection, hej 





ofthis picture, and from a recent com. 
munication which now lies before me} 
froma America, in reply to some enqui-| 
ries transmitted to that country on the) 
subject, [ extract the following re- 
marks: ‘It is believed that no coun- 
try can furnish a more full and clear 
opportunity, than the United States of 
America do at this time, of testing the 
elfect of domestic slavery upon the 
industry and prosperity of a nation, 
and the relative value or profit of free 
and siave labour- ‘Ihe states of Main, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, Vermont, New-York, New-Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, are now culti- 
vated almost entirely by freemen. 


These States lie under a more rigor- 
ous climate, and possess a less fertile 
soil than the southern states, yet the 
prosperous situation of the country, 
the general comfort of the inhabitants, 
the improved condition of agriculture 
in those free states, compared with the 





der. In this district, the farmers, 
with but few exceptions,annually real- 
ize a small profit, by which they are 
enabied, as their children attained to 
manhood, to make respectable provis- 
ion for their establishment in business. 
In the other, we meet here and there, 
thinly scattered over a wretchedly cul- 


itivated district of country, a mansion- 


house, commonly in bad repair, sur- 
rounded by a number of dirty, beggar- 
ly huts, crowded with ragged negroes 
and mulattves, and the whole bearing 
the strongest marks of oppression and 
suffering, in which the  half-starved 
neglected cattle, and other domestic 
animals, evidentiy participate. In o- 
ther words, in those districts where 
the system of slavery isin full opera- 
tion, the population is composed of the 
two extreme conditions of society, viz: 
the rich and the poor: and we meet 
with scarcely any of that middling 
class,which,in all countries,coustitutes 
its most valuable members, and _ its 
most eflicient strength.” It is observ- 
ed of a slave district in Russia, in the 
‘Memoirs of the Court of St. Peters- 
burg,” “A few cities enjoy the plea- 
sures of life, and exhibit palaces, be- 
cause whole provinces lie desolate, or 
contain only wretched hovels, in which 
you would expect to find bears rather 
than men.”? Coxe observes, in _ bis 
journey from Stockholm to Carlscrona, 
“After having witnessed the slavery of 
the peasants in Russia and Poland, 
it was a pleasing satisfaction to find 
myself again among freemen, in a king- 
dom where there isa more equal di- 
vision of property, where there is no 
vassalage; where the lowest order 
enjoy a security ofiperson and prop- 
erty, and where the advantages re- 


suiting from this right are visi- 
ble ta* the commonest  cbserver. 


(To be continued.). 
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